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Evangelism and Social Concern 


VANGELISM IS OF MANY KINDS. There is an emotional 
variety that may actually siphon off social concern. It 
was used to keep slaves docile; it is sometimes used to pre- 

vent shop-workers from organizing. This is no evangel at all, 
but as pagan as any other more candid form of human exploita- 
tion. ‘But many evangelicals have become socially alert.: The 
service program of the Salvation Army was a forerunner of the 
social, case-workers of today. Moreover, evangelicals, from the 
Wesleyans on, have believed in the Book, and in books and learn- 
ing. The second generation receives a liberal education, leading 
often to a comprehension of the social scene fundamental to any 
effective program of reform. The revivals were in this sense fore- 
runners of the social gospel. Again, evangelicals became mis- 
sionaries. There have been no better representatives of Christian 
social action. Their sensitivity to the love of Christ made them 
conscious of the appalling needs of great masses of humanity. 
They applied the gospel to human relations, economic conditions, 
and racial differences. Moving from nationalism to a true inter- 
nationalism, they are the forerunners of whoever imitates or in- 
herits One World. ‘Whether America moves paganward or out- 
ward into awareness of the human predicament and its solution 
in the gospel,depends on whether the evangelical tradition gets 
shunted off into subjectivism and social repression, or whether 
it moves forward to levels of human concern drawn from the 
Divine Compassion.—ALFRED W. SWAN, in Social Action. Used 


by permission. 
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Letters to the Editors 





University Professor Pleads for Early Reunion 





Sees More Effective Service 


To the Editors: 

Union of the Presbyterian Churches, 
US and USA, in my mind, should be ef- 
fected to realize better the primary pur- 
poses of both churches. Doctrinal dif- 
ferences do not justify the division, for 
there are more doctrinal variations within 
the bounds of each church than can be 
found between the two denominations. 
Historical reasons for separation have long 
since passed. Practical reasons for union 
are obvious, particularly to those who 
live close to the operations of both 
churches. Confusion and waste of energy 
that now exist in seventeen of the United 
States and District of Columbia is inex- 
cusable in our day of efficiency. 

In hundreds of communities there are 
jJealousies, misunderstandings and some- 
times serious tensions due to competition 
and to the fact that administrative offices 
and administrative bodies are independent 
of each other. Presbyterian families in 
these areas are deprived of the happy 
privilege of working together in presby- 
teries, synods, and Assemblies. The loss 
is felt not only in the pleasure of our 
church members, but inthe report for our 
churches held by the non-Christian world 
and other church bodies. 

The best interest of the Kingdom of God 
therefore demands that we set aside pre- 
judices and sentiments in the solution of 
this problem. We have learned in our 
recent war that fighting separately is not 
as effective as fighting under one com- 
mand. The maximum efficiency of the 
church is required to cope with the needs 
of our modern age. We Presbyterians 
have a heavy share of this responsibility 
which I believe we could carry much bet- 
ter and with a much happier spirit as one 
church. 

ROBT. S. RANKIN. 
Durham, N. C. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. Rankin is profes- 
sor of political science at Duke University. 
He ts an elder in the Durham First church. 
Born in Tennessee, he has held member- 
ship in both branches of the Presbyte- 
rian church. 


That Catholic Layman’s Letter 


To the Editors: 


The article by the Roman Catholic lay- 
man (June 17) is interesting and sets 
forth the Catholic viewpoint perfectly, in 
all its plain nakedness. But his excoriat- 
ing the Presbyterian Church and her posi- 
tion on mixed marriages is something else. 
I feel sure you will not let it pass at that. 

. The purpose of the article evidently 
is to try and extract the teeth from the 
Pastoral Letter (published in these col- 
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umns April 22) which our Assembly has 
ordered sent out, and to do it before the 
letter is sent out. The letter has teeth in 
it to be sure, and I for one rejoice that 
we are to have it. Wein the church need 
it today as never before. So don’t let this 
fellow’s blatant remarks go by unchal- 
lenged, especially since you have given him 
space in THE OUTLOOK to air his views. 

Some young people looking for an ex- 
cuse to marry in the Catholic Church, 
might think he is telling the truth and 
that we are trying to hide the facts when 
he says: “A sincere Catholic cannot suc- 
cumb to the will of a church which he 
knows is a fraud and the product of the 
false prophets against which your own 
Bible warns. . . . Acceptance of the Catho- 
lic way of life competes and immensely 
broadens the narrow non-Catholic concept 
of Christianity. It embraces the 90 per 
cent, more or less, of the Bible which the 
non-Catholic rejects. . The ruling of 
the Cathoic Church is the Divine Law 
which she was ordained to fulfil.” And so 
on and on he continues. . . It is a form 
of virus that is calculated to do a great 
deal of harm unless spiked down at once. 

NAME WITHHELD. 

EDITORS’ NOTE—Our reason for not 
pointing out what seems to us to be very 
ovious errors and unwarranted claims by 


the Catholic layman are very well reflected 
by the reaction of the writer of the let- 
ter which follows. 


To the Editors: 

The article, “A Catholic Layman Views 
Mixed Marriages,” by Alexander E. Toth, 
appearing in the June 17 issue, is about the 
most informative one on this subject I have 
ever read. Coming from its source it should 
be doubly convincing to Protestant readers. 
It appears to this reader that this article 
deserves a reprint so that it may Lave 
a wide circulation among our lay people. 

DORSEY D. ELLIS. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Deepest Interest 
To the Editors: 

. . Lread with deepest interest the life 
story of “Country Church McLaughlin 
(May 20). It was a fine piece of work. 
Congratulations! . . . Dr. Thompson’s 
lessons are indispensable to me as &@ 
teacher of a large adult Bible class... . 

MRS. J. PORTER SMITH. 
Elkins, W. Va. 


Assembly Report 


To the Editors: 

. . THE OUTLOOK is doing a splendid 
job. Let me add my word of commen- 
dation for the fine reporting of the re- 
cent meeting of our Assembly. 

L. C. CARTER, JR., USNR. 
Lido Beach, Long Island, N. Y. 





LATE 


NEWS 





North Carolina Home 
Burns at Montreat 


Montreat’s second ‘‘fortunate fire” 
within a year occurred late in June— 
exactly a week before the first of the 
summer conferences—when the shabby, 
ill-kept North Carolina Home burned. 
The building, owned by the Synod of 
North Carolina, was to have been im- 
proved at an early date with an ex- 
penditure of $50,000 of which, it is un- 
derstood, more than $18,000 was in 
hand. Plans for the remodeled struc- 
ture, built of stone, had already been 
completed. The new building, provid- 
ing for 80 or more people, will be far 
more commodious than the o ld one. 


Gear Accepts Professorship of 
Theology and Dean of Instruction 


Elected at the May meeting of Colum- 
bia Seminary’s board of trustees, Felix 
B. Gear, of Memphis, has announced his 
acceptance of the professorship of sys- 
tematic theology beginning with the 
winter quarter November 26. He will 
move to Decatur in the early fall. 

President Richards, of the seminary, 
has state that Dr, Gear will also serve 
as the institution’s dean of instruction. 

Dr. Gear, a native of Huttonsville, W. 
Va., is a graduate of Davis and Elkins 
College, Union Seminary in Virginia, 
and holds his Ph. D. degree from the 
University of Edinburgh. Before going 
te his present pastorate at the Second 


2-9492. 10c a year, $3.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 


church, Memphis, he was on the taculty 
of Southwestern. He has he'4 pastorates 
at Beckley, W. Va., and at Columbia, 
Miss. He will succeed the Assembly’s 
moderator, J. B. Green, who has occu- 
pied the chair of theology for the past 
25 years, 





DEATHS 


BENJAMIN M. PERSINGER 

A Methodist district superintendent, 
widely known among Southern Presby- 
terians because of his education at 
Union Seminary in Virginia and his 
service in Virginia and more recently in 
the Richmond area, Benjamin M. Per- 
singer, was killed in an automobile- 
truck collision south of Fredericksburg, 
Va., Saturday, June 29. Dr. Persinger, 
who had served with distinction in the 
Methodist Church, married Miss Mar- 
garet Spann, of Waco, Texas, a South- 
ern Presbyterian and a graduate of the 
Assembly’s Training School. 


CHARLTON H. STOREY 

Charlton H. Storey, Aberdeen, N, C., 
died at his home June 24 following a 
series of heart attacks during a week’s 
illness. Dr, Storey, a native o f Mis- 
sissippi, served in Bryan, Corsicana and 
Corpus Christi, Texas, before going to 
St. Andrews church, Wilmington, N. C., 
in 1929, where he was pastor until 1943 
when he became pastor at Aberdeen. 
His body was returned to Bryan for bu- 
rial where Mrs. Storey is expected to 
make her home, 
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Talk of Merging of 
Church Agencies Set 
For Atlanta in Oct. 


Executives of Missions, Education 
And Pensions to Discuss Reunion 


Philadelphia, Pa. (Special)——-A joint 
plan to be used in the consolidation of 
the home and foreign missions work of 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, and the 
Presbyterian Church US, will be pro- 
jected at a meeting between executives 
of the boards and agencies of the two 
communions, in Atlanta, Ga., in October, 
according to recent announcements. 
Along with the proposed reconstitution 
of missions enterprises the representa- 
tives will discuss unification of the work 
done by the boards of Christian Educa- 
tion and the boards of pensions of the 
respective churches. 


The decision to hold a meeting of the 
executives of the boards ensued from a 
meeting of the drafting committees of 
the two churches, in Asheville, N. C., in 
June. Also at the Asheville meeting, it 
was decided.to hold another conference 
of the drafting committees in Atlanta, 
December 10, and of the two churches 
committees on union in Cincinnati, 
January 21. 


Look Toward 1947 


The drafting committees are devoting 
themselves to drawing up a plan of re- 
union between the two communions. 
Their hope, according to Dr. Pugh, 
stated clerk of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, is to have a plan in condition to 
be received and studied by the next Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and the next General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, at Montreat, 
N. C., May, 1947. 

The basis for the plan to be submitted 
is a document prepared by the drafting 
committees in May, 1943. This docu- 
ment embodies the Confession of Faith 
and catechisms used in the Presbyterian 
Church before the separativn at the time 
of the Civil War. There is no doctrinal 
dispute between the two churches, it 
was stated, and there is complete ac- 
ceptance of the Confession of Faith and 
catechisms, by the two churches. 

‘“‘We made excellent progress toward 
ironing out difficulties in the realm of 
church organization and forms and pro- 





WILLIAM B. PUGH 
Reports “Excellent Progress” 





cedures,’”’ Dr, Pugh stated, with refer- 
ence to the recent meeting in Asheville. 
Problems before the churches, he con- 
tinued, are being solved one by one. 


Federal Council Leads in 
Reformation Day Observance 


New York. (RNS)—The Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches has called for an inter- 
denominational observance of Reforma- 
tion Day, October 31, in a memorandum 
sent to local councils of churches 
throughout the country, 

The council suggested that commu- 
nity-wide rallies be held to mark the 
occasion, which commemorates the day 
when Martin Luther nailed the Theses 
on the door of Wittenberg Cathedral. 

“The central interest in this pro- 
posal,’ theco uncil’s memorandum 
stated, ‘‘is the securing of a concerted 
emphasis throughout the churches upon 
the great principles which constitute 
our inheritance from the Protestant Re- 
formation.”’ 

For communities planning worship 
services the council’s commission on 
worship is preparing a packet of pamph- 
let publications, including suggestions 
for appropriate worship materials. The 
packet will be available about August 1. 





Austin, Texas.—A goal of half a mil- 
lion dollars has been set by Catholic 
college students of the University of 
Texas and Texas A. & M. in a joint fund- 
raising campaign for new chapels and 
clubhouses at the two schools. 





NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 





Birmingham, Ala.—The General As- 
sembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, meeting here for its 116th 
annual session, voted not to affiliate with 
the World Council of Churches. 


7: ” * 

Houston, Texas.—Contending that 
vacant land attached to the First Pres- 
byterian church here produces income 
or revenue for the church and is not 
used as an actual place of worship, the 
city of Houston has filed a petition in 
Harris county court to collect $84,- 
049.92 in taxes. According to allega- 
tions set forth in the suit, the church 
and George S. Cohen, chairman of the 
board of Foley Bros. Department Store, 
signed a contract on Feb, 14, 1939, giv- 
ing Cohen ‘‘an option to purchase” the 
land at a consideration of $1,250,000. 
Of this amount, $745,000 has been paid 
by Mr. Cohen and Foley Bros., and not 
less than $895,000 will be paid by 1948. 
The suit named both the First Presby- 
terian church and Cohen as defendants. 


. . + 

Mexico City.—Penalties against 
clergymen who intervene in politics dur- 
ing the presidential elections scheduled 
for July 7 are announced in Mexico’s 
new electoral law. The _ prohibitions 
apply to ministers of all denominations. 
The law forbids attempts to obtain votes 
for or against any candidate or incite- 
ment of voters to stay away from the 
polls. It rules that ministers may not 
preach sermons in churches or make 
speeches at meetings of a _ religious 
nature for these purposes, Clergymen 
are also forbidden to make threats or 
promises by means of instructions to 
their “hierarchic subordinates.” Penal- 
ties for violation of the law range from 
six months to two years in prison, and 
fines from $60 to $240, or both. 


London. (By Wireless)——A pledge to 
make the Salvation Army ‘‘a bulldozer 
of evangelism’’ was made here by Gen- 
eral Albert Orsborn, newly elected 
supreme head of the organization, in q 
statement following his assumption of 
office. He said the Army will seek ‘‘to 
drive through the ruins and desolation 
of our shaken civilization a road by 
which men may travel toward the King- 
dom of God.” ‘ 
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Social Classes and Church Membership 


By ARNOLD OLSON* 





EDITORS’ NOTE—tThrough the generous cooperation 
of the editors of Social Action, published by the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, we are able to provide the 
articles which appear on pages 4-9 of this issue. They 
are taken from a recent issue of this monthly magazine 
which dealt with “The Social Context of Evangelism.” 
The entire issue is of particular significance. Individuals 
and church groups desiring copies of the publication may 
secure them from Social Action, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Single copies, 15c each; 2-9 copies, 12c; 
10-49 copies, 10c; 50 or more, 8c each. 











credence to an assertion frequently heard with respect 

to American Protestant churches, namely, that they 
are middle-class institutions. Marx, in his materialistic in- 
terpretation of history, held that social institutions emerge 
from and are shaped by the economic environment in which 
they exist. The function of established institutions, he be- 
lieved, is essentially that of maintaining the power and 
promoting the interests of those who stand at the top of 
the economic ladder. 


My creaen DOCTRINES have been influential in giving 


Marx on the Church and Social Classes 


Marx believed that organized religion was a clever de- 
vice by«which the czars of capitalistic industry kept the 
proletarians contented with, or at least, resigned to, their 
inferior social and economic status. Religion did this by 
promising workers eternal felicity in heaven in return for 
their labor, faithfully performed while on earth. The 
church was simply a tool of the privileged, falsely pretend- 
ing to supernatural connections, created to reinforce the 
dominance of the wealthy over the poor. Marx saw in every 
church a bulwark of bourgeois exploitation, of economic 
tyranny and of social discrimination. 

The Marxist judgment that the church has a stake in 
maintaining the existing social structure—more particu- 
larly, that it underwrites the vested interests of one level 
of that structure—has been strengthened by visible evi- 
dence. Some of this evidence will be summarized later. 


Calvinism and Capitalism 


Another theory which affirms close kinship between our 
capitalistic economy and the Protestant Church has been 
advanced by Weber and, more recently, Tawney, who be- 
lieved that it was the Calvinistic emphasis upon the re- 
demptive importance of work and the virtues of sober con- 
duct and frugality which in great part made possible the 
accumulation of wealth, and the subsequent application in 
the factory system of mass production techniques. What- 
ever the historical merits of this affirmation, a statement of 
the circumstances in which an institution originates is never 
a definition of the particular role it may play later in a 
dynamic society. Undoubtedly, capitalistic enterprise was 
stimulated by the increase of wealth that resulted par- 
tially from the influence of Calvinistic injunctions, but 
many other factors were also involved. The practical im- 
portance of this theory is probably insignificant; never- 
theless, it helps to underscore the belief that the Protestant 
Church and our economic structure stand in a relationship 
to each other that is not purely accidental. 


Does the United States Have Social Classes? 


Gunnar Myrdal is a Swedish social economist who was 


*Mr. Olson is a graduate student in social ethics at Yale 
Divinity School. This article is based on an intensive study 
which he made recently of the social stratification of Ameri- 
can churches. Mr. Olson holds a B. D. degree from Van- 
derbilt University. 


asked to study Negro-white relations in America. The 
popular belief that this nation has little class differentiation 
impressed him as closer to the truth than its contrary. 
While differences in income and social position do exist 
among Americans, and even though the distribution of 
wealth is often acutely disproportionate, the dominant sen- 
timent is distinctly anti-class. Americans pride themselves 
that, as contrasted with continental countries, their nation 
does not permit rigid class distinctions which impede move- 
ment from one class to another. Myrdal concludes, how- 
ever, that class lines do exist in America and at some points 
are becoming more inflexible. 

Instead of relying merely on the usual income and occu- 
pational indices, Myrdal first sought the purpose of Ameri- 
can class structure and the means by which it was realized. 
The obvious purpose of class is an attempt on the part of 
some portion of a society to enhance its privileges, to assert 
itS leadership, and to increase its control over the economic 
and political affairs of the community. These ends are 
effected by the acquisition of social monopolies which re- 
strict less favored persons from enjoying full participation 
in the benefits of community life. 


Clues to Class Structure 


If we made up a social scale embodying every one from 
the poorest to the very richest man, the difference between 
the next higher or next lower person at any one point on 
that scale would be so small as to be indistinguishable. 
Only at the extremes or between distant points on the scale 
does differentiation become obvious. The actual segmenta- 
tion of this scaJe into three, six, or more “‘classes’’ is usually 
somewhat arbitrary. 

Before surveying the findings of several recent studies of 
American communities with respect to the social status of 
church membership, we should note ways in which class 
lines are indicated. Income and occupation are very im- 
portant clues, but they require supplementation and re- 
finement. It is a truism to say that a man’s status is in- 
dicated by the persons with whom he talks intimately, 
visits freely, eats regularly, and marries. Type and length 
of residence, degree of education, family history, and other 
such factors are also important. These criteria are indices 
to class structure. But they do not explain why people 
are aware of social differences. Why is that awareness 
dramatized in terms of social cliques and classes? Finally, 
why have these groups assumed the peculiar forms which 
now characterize them? 

This preliminary statement of a few theories of class, 
its nature and its functions, should enlarge our appreciation 
of the difficulties that confront one in talking about the 
class structure of churches. Terms such as “lower class,” 
“middle class,” or “upper class” are relative and mean lit- 
tle apart from a genuine social context. 

The now-classic study made by Lynds of ‘‘Middletown’”’ 
illustrates nicely the impossibility of fitting peoples of dif- 
ferent cities into any one pattern of class division. Here 
the employment of the usual terms—lower, middle and 
upper classes—was inadvisable. It happened that the 
natural line of cleavage within the city’s population was be- 
tween two groups on the basis of vocational activity: the 
working class and the business class, comprising seventy- 
one per cent and twenty-nine per cent, respectively, of the 
population. 


Class Structure of “Middletown” Churches 


In Middletown, twenty-five per cent of the business class 
were regular church communicants while another twenty- 
five per cent attended intermittently: fifty per cent never at- 
tended. Of the working class families twenty per cent at- 
tended at least once a month. Proportionately the attend- 
ance of the business class exceeded that of the working class 
by almost three hundred per cent. If this pattern continues, 
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the business class communicants of the city’s churches will 
eventually predominate in attendance. Holiness and pen- 
tecostal sects will be an exception, however, since they 
draw their constituency almost entirely from the lower cul- 
tural and economic strata of the population. 

A survey of St. Louis Protestant churches by H. Paul 
Douglass indicated that three-fifths to four-fifths of them 
tend to cluster around the middle-middle and upper-middle 
class poles, while the remaining one-fifth to two-fifths are of 
the holiness, mission, “‘service,’’ and pentecostal types, com- 
ing largely from the lower-middle and lower-lower levels. 

A sociological study made in a prairie town reveals two 
distinct classes, the ‘“‘Tops” or elite and the ‘‘Bottoms” or 
lowest class persons. A tendency on the part of both to- 
ward preference for people in their own group extended 
even to church participation. The study concluded that 
divine services ‘‘are attended often by the elite but rarely 
by the Bottoms.” Again, the holiness churches seem to fur- 
nish the exception, for the Church of God found its mem- 
bers exclusively in the lower stratum. 


Cross Section of American Churchgoers - 


Hadley Cantril’s analysis of approximately 14,000 cases 
representing a cross section of the American population 
shows that Catholics are poorer and less educated than 
Protestants. The percentage of Protestants in each section 
of America increases with the increase in income, while the 
percentage of Catholics in each section increases inversely 
with the increase of income. The South is a special case. 
Except for it, the percentage of ‘‘lower’’ income Protestants 
ranges from 25 to 32 per cent, while the percentage of 
Catholics in the ‘lower’ income group ranges from 30 to 
51 per cent. In most sections of America the ratio of upper 
to lower-class Protestants, leaving out the middle class, 
is about one to two. But in the South the ratio is about one 
to six. 

Cantril discovered also that the percentage of persons 
with higher education is greater for Protestants than for 
Catholics in the upper and middle income levels. In other 
words, Protestants increasingly outnumber Roman Catholics 
as one moves from the grade school up to the college level. 

Finally, Cantril’s study indicates that the percentage of 
those who are not church members is highest in the low in- 
come group. The number of church members in America 
increases with both the economic and the educational status 
of the population. 


The Rural Class Structure 


James West, an anthropologist, develops a picture of rural 
class structure in a recent book called Plainville, U. S. A. 
West lived in Plainville for fifteen months listening to peo- 
ple discuss one another. He discovered that the ‘‘churches 
form a local social hierarchy.” The Christian and Methodist 
Churches were composed almost exclusively of the ‘“‘upper’’ 
class—the half of the people who have the best soil on their 
farms, ‘‘good’’ family background, ete. The Baptists and 
particularly the Holiness people cut into the “‘lower’’ class 
very deeply. 

A further significant study of rural churches was made 
in a community in the San Joaquin Valley of California. 
It reveals that denominationalism there is an expression 
of class. New, sectarian religious bodies arose in the com- 
munity, because the type of ministration to be found in the 
old established Protestant churches supported largely by the 
employer group did not tie in realistically with the social 
and religious needs of the migrant day laborers in the area. 
While this division of the community’s population into an 
employer and a laborer class is not explicitly duplicated in 
its ten churches, the degree of correlation is high between 
the four established Protestant churches and the farm man- 
agers, white collar and highly skilled workers on the one 
one hand; and between transient laborers, unskilled and 
semi-skilled, and the four evangelical sects on the other. 
Of the remaining two churches, a Christian Science group 
of eleven members is an employer class church; the other, 
a Roman Catholic church, cuts rather evenly across all 
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class lines. The evangelical churches accept the dominant 
social and monetary values of the community and in vary- 
ing degrees accommodate to them. Especially illustrative 
of this fact is the tendency on the part of the one sectarian 
church nearest the employer group to emulate the standards 
of the latter, discouraging the ‘‘transient migratory type’’ 
from membership. 

Revealing, too, is an examination of religious practices of 
the New Haven, Connecticut, population by John McCon- 
nell. ‘‘The total result of a statistical study of the re- 
ligious affiliation of each occupation indicates an uninter- 
rupted progression from a solid Catholic common laborer 
group, through artisan and white collar worker groups with 
mixed affiliation to an almost equally solid Protestant bloc 
among the professional people.” 

Although there are a few workingmen’s churches in 
New Haven, McConnell’s Sample Family Survey revealed 
that Protestant churches are rigidly middle-class organiza- 
tions. Even the executive secretary of the Council of 
Churches remarked that ‘there is no one who would ques- 
tion the statement that the Protestant-churches are pre- 
dominantly middle-class churches.’’ Wage earners do repre- 
sent part of the membership of most of them, but leader- 
ship is found almost entirely among the middle-class. 

A survey of an old New England Congregational Church 
gives some firsthand insights into the inner workings, forces 
and tensions at play in a modern religious congregation. 
Almost three-fourths of the church membership is middle 
class; the upper class comes second with fourteen per cent; 
the lower class accounts for the rest. Executive control 
centers quite definitely in the upper class members who 
wield an influence disproportionate to their actual num- 
bers in the total group. 

The Yankee City survey of an industrial city in Massachu- 
setts (population, 17,000) revealed that Protestants have 
more than twice as many members from the middle-class 
as from the lower class, and twice aS many as Roman Catho- 
lics have from the middle-class. ‘‘No religious affiliation’’ 
is proportionately highest among the lower-lower class, and, 
with one exception, tapers off gradually as one ascends to 
the upper-upper class. 


Church Attendance on the Increase 


This picture of church affiliation should not, however, be 
an occasion for undue pessimism regarding the future. On 
the contrary, there is little evidence to support the con- 
tention that the church is losing in total membership, or 
in survival value. Church membership trends between 
1926 and 1943-44 reveal that officially the increase for the 
continental United States was 32.8 per cent, while the num- 
ber of local churches increased 9.3 per cent. The esti- 
mated population increased only 17.9 per cent. If statistical 
correctives to adjust for non-resident members were intro- 
duced, the percentages would undoubtedly be lowered, but 
even then the facts would offer a basis for hope. In pass- 
ing, it should be noted that the percentages would be 
made more meaningful if an analysis in terms of church 
attendance, participation, and contributions were available. 

Some data released by the National Opinion Research 
Ccnter of the University of Denver indicate that forty-two 
per cent of the nation’s population attend church or syna- 
gogue at least once a week, sixty-four per cent at least once 
a month. Sixty-nine per cent of all Catholics attend at 
least once a week. Only thirty-six per cent of the Prot- 
estants do as well. 


Implications of the Sect Movement 


The church groups reporting the highest percentages of 
gain from 1926 to 1943-44 stand in the sectarian, evan- 
gelistic, or holiness traditions. Churches of God gained 
203.2 per cent in membership; the Evangelistic Associations, 
91.3 per cent; the Mennonite Bodies, 73.9 per cent, and the 
Adventist Bodies, 58.4 per cent. These figures are to be put 
in perspective by three further facts. First, the huge per- 
centage of such groups as the Church of God is due to rapid 
growth from a small number of members. (Note the 
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Church of God in Christ which grew from 30,263 members 
in 1926 to 300,000 members in 1943-44—an 891.3 per cent 
increase.) Second, for the few smaller bodies which have 
showed rapid growth, a large number have grown only 
moderately and a third of them have lost members. Third, 
the 52 larger bodies (having 50,000 members and over) 
reporting to the American census had an increase of 16,- 
995,642 members, or 31.8 per cent gain from 1926 to 1943- 
44. The smaller bodies (having less than 50,000 members) 
had an increase of 217,343 persons, or a gain of 18.9 per 
cent during the same period. 

One is led to believe that next to the threat of paganism, 
the upswing in church membership to the contrary notwith- 


Is Your Church a Class Church? 


Use This Check List to Help Find Out 


1. If you are in a large city where the information is purely 
statistica] and impersonal, ascertain the percentage of people 
in your town with family incomes below $1,000. Almost any 
social welfare agency in your town can tell you. Does your 
church have as large a proportionate number of poor people 
in its membership? Answer............+. 





2. Are the people of low income and high income in your 
church represented proportionately on the various boards and 
committees that manage its affairs? Or are the key positions 
monopolized by persons of wealth? Answer............. 


3. How often have members of your church been urged to 
go on record for programs of low cost housing, for slum clear- 
ance, for increased opportunities of medical and dental care, 
for schools in the poor sections of the town as good as those 
in the rich sections? To what extent does your denomination 
through its national meetings and agencies go On public record 
on such social issues? Is your local church informed about the 
stand your denomination is taking on such issues? Answer 


4. When efforts are made to reach new members for your 
church, your Sunday school, your young people’s society, do 
the evangelistic teams and canvassers go into the poor housing 
areas as often as into the well-to-do? Also, are announce- 
ments of your services sent to labor newspapers as well as 
to the regular commercial newspapers? Answer 


5. Does your church's recreation and special welfare pro- 
gram reach, for the most part, the young people who already 
have adequate recreational facilities available? Or are pro- 
grams planned so as to appeal to the areas that really need 
recreational opportunities—the low rent areas where juvenile 
delinquency and recreational problems are most acute? An- 


6. When outside speakers are invited to talk about com- 
munity problems, is an effort made to have representatives 
from all classes and the minority groups of the community 
take part? Or are the speakers usually business or profes- 


sional people? Answer............. 


7. Do your church officials and your own members attribute 
the great number of religious groups in your town merely to 
doctrinal or theological differences? Or do they realize that a 
poor man often refuses to go to a big church because he feels 
that the clothes he can afford and the financial contributions 
he can make will not be adequate? In short, does your group 
understand that church ill-will is based not only on religious 


but also on social differences? Answer............. 


8. Who runs your town? What groups, what families are 
the ones that wield the power and make the important deci- 
sions? Does your church seek alliance with them and covet 
their favors more often than it covets the favor and respect 
Of CRO POOTT AMAWET soc ccc cccccse 


9. Finally, one of the crucial tests of a church as to whether 
it is dominated by an upper class religion or the religion of 
Christ—which breaks through the prejudices of all classes—is 
this: Observe how your church acts during a labor strike. 
(Or investigate the role it played during a strike in the past.) 

Does the church seek to make an impartial investigation to 
discover to whom injustice has been done? Or does it auto- 
matically blame labor? Or does it as an institution refuse 
to exercise its moral judgment, preferring to remain “aloof” 
from the conflict, which in effect leaves the victory to the 
strong whether the strong be the just or not? Answer 


—KENNETH UNDERWOOD. 


Reprinted from Society Kits. Published by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 





*In all of the United States, families with incomes below 
$1,000 made up thirty per cert of the population in 1940. 
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standing, the phenomena of sectarianism and stratification 
in American Protestant Christianity are its most besetting 
weaknesses. One explanation for the rapid rise of pente- 
costal and holiness sects within this generation, drawing as 
they do from the lower classes in the population, is couched 
in terms of the failure of the old, established churches 
to minister to the genuine religious, economic and psy- 
chological needs of these folk. Our older churches have 
grown dignified and respectable. The members who were 
less privileged economically and culturally have felt un- 
wanted, correctly or incorrectly. Dissatisfied with their 
marginal status, they have formed small, homogeneous, in- 
ternally ‘‘congenial’ bodies. (Editorial, pp. 10-11.) 

Some conclusions may be inferred from this hypothesis. 
The older denominations have been gradually and unwit- 
tingly becoming more “‘established.’’ This trend, in turn, 
has produced a reaction on the part of the ‘‘borderline” or 
fringe members who have established their own communions 
as outposts of “real’’ religion. The fact remains that while 
they are being lost to certain denominations, they are not 
being severed from the church at large. These “splinters” 
are simply helping to weaken ecumenical sentiment and 
to accentuate the class character of Protestant sectarianism. 
As these sects themselves mature, they frequently assume 
more and more the appearance of the traditional churches 
and secure members from other than the lower class which 
served as their initial nucleus. 

As Professor H. Richard Niebuhr has so brilliantly indi- 
cated, the Christian Church has tended to become frag- 
mented along economic lines, or after division has occurred, 
the resultant bodies have soon become identified with cer- 
tain economic groups. When a firmly established religious 
institution accommodates its program to the interests of the 
majority or most influential element within it, the ‘‘disin- 
herited’’ find leaders who, championing their cause, separate 
from the institution and start a new sect uniquely adapted 
to the needs of the disaffected. Many denominations minis- 
ter primarily to the wants of distinct economic and social 
groups. Some older communions began as churches of the 
disinherited, but have since been transmuted into associ- 
ations of the privileged and elite. 


Negro Membership 


Our discussion has made little reference to the Negro 
for the reasons that our data on him are insufficient. The 
Negro constitutes a unique problem. Negro churches in the 
South are to all intents and purposes completely segre- 
gated. In the North the segregation is informal, but most 
white churches apparently do not wish to have any sub- 
stantial Negro membership. The Roman Catholic Church 
in the North has attempted to win large numbers of 
Negroes, with some success. Among the white Protestant 
denominations the Congregational and Quaker churches 
have been the most equalitarian, although Negro member- 
ship in them is low. 


Generalization About Class Composition of Churches 


What generalizations about the class composition of 
American churches do the preceding facts invite? The fol- 
lowing seem to be tentatively valid; they may become con- 
clusively so only after more data have been gathered, com- 
pared, and analyzed with the help of more precisely formu- 
lated and standardized indices. 

In the main, American churches conform to the caste 
pattern of our society. The subordinate Negro caste is 
almost exclusively Protestant, and, as judged by the stand- 
ards of the dominant caste, almost universally lower class, 
economically and socially. Forty-five per cent of all adult 
Negroes in the United States are church-affiliated. 

White church membership is Protestant in better than a 
three to two ratio. With some qualifications the Roman 
Catholic Church gets the mass of its members from the 
lower and lower-middle classes, the laboring and artisan 
groups. While the Catholic Church is strongest in the 
northern industrial cities, the stronghold of Protestantism 
lies in the South and the white rural North. Catholics have 
tried, without visible success thus far, to establish parishes 
in these traditionally Protestant areas. 
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The class composition of Protestantism is variegated. The 
South pulls it down toward the lower-middle and lower 
class levels, but this is more than counterpoised by the 
heavily middle-class Protestant elements of the rural and 
urban North. 

It would seem on the whole that if one is to speak criti- 
cally or with any degree of discrimination about the class 
make-up of American churches, he must not lump them 
all together and make the sweeping assertion that they are 
of “this’’ type or “that.” Rather, he must specify the 
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church to which he is making reference, whether Negro, 
white Protestant (North or South), or Roman Catholic. In 
addition, the nature and paucity of the data on the subject 
of church and class prohibit one from making inclusive 


generalizations that would require correction in the light of 
additional research; but neither should the importance of 
studies already made be discounted. Often a few straws 
are sufficient to indicate in which direction the wind is 
blowing. 


Social Evangelism in America 
By SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE* 


HE EVANGELISM of which we read in the New Testa- 
ment was practiced in a world very different from our 
own. Our world has passed through many develop- 

ments, and all have had their implications for the ways in 
which churches secure members. One of the most important 
developments has been that of modern science, which made 
possible the industrial revolution with its great social and 
economic changes. The industrial revolution brought with 
it the factory system and fast, efficient transportation and 
communication, which in turn encouraged the growth of 
large cities and the secularization of life. 


The Breakdown of Local Community Life 


With these changes have come the breakdown of the 
small community pattern of life and the freeing of the in- 
dividual from the control of the neighborhood and the 
family. This breakdown has come in great part because 
of the liberty of movement from locality to locality ‘in our 
society. Mobility must be thought of not only in terms of 
physical movement through space, but also in terms of the 
psychological stimulation and the change of attitudes which 
come with increased travel and improved means of com- 
munication. We have moved from a world with little patch- 
work areas of culture to a world of great streams of popu- 
lation movement, and from a world in which the role of the 
person was fixed and static to a world demanding constant, 
new adjustments. 

Of all these changes, the most important for religious 
groups has been the disappearance of closely-knit local, com- 
munity life. Millions of people are restless, uprooted and 
out of touch with any intimate, primary group in which 
they can feel at home. As Dr. Davis points out in his 
article, the individual in the Orient does not have as much 
range of choice as he has in the Western world. There 
family and tribe have a binding claim upon all the wishes 
and decisions of each person. In the West our difficulties 
are quite the reverse; we tend to think of ourselves as a 
society of “individuated” persons with great mobility, in- 
dependence and freedom of decision. 

Dr. Davis gives us a very good clue for meeting this diffi- 
culty. He suggests that we must begin where people are 
and speak to the conditions in which they live. We must 
take into consideration their attitudes and customs. This 
is just as true in the United States as it is in the Orient or 
in Latin America. 


Traditional Ways of Increasing Church Membership 


In the United States, especially in Protestantism, we are 
inclined to think of the religious institution as getting its 
additions in three main ways. First of all, there is the 
birth rate process. This implies the education of the young 
and is the simplest and easiest form of church growth. The 
great Lutheran churches of America, with their Scandi- 


*Dr. Kincheloe is professor of the Sociology of Religion 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, now affiliated with 
the University of Chicago through the Federated Theologi- 
cal Faculty. He is an associate director of research and 
survey for the Chicago Congregational Union, and is author 
of the book, The American City and Its Church. 


navian and German backgrounds and relatively high birth 
rates, have been able to maintain their church groups. 
Were it not for the high mobility of the American people, a 
religious institution in an established community could 
survive simply through the education of the children of 
members. 

The second way in which we may think of church growth 
is that of conversion. Conversion can take place either 
among those of no faith, the unchurched, or among those of 
another faith. In many Protestant groups young people 
are regarded as subjects for conversion and must be con- 
verted rather than simply educated. Very often evangelism 
has been conceived as dealing wholly with those who belong 
to no church. The position of the sect is that anyone who 
is not a member of that sect is a fit subject for conversion. 
It is only by membership in this particular sect that sal- 
vation can be achieved, and, therefore, the group does the 
person a great service by saving him from a false religion. 

Much of our American Protestantism, however, has moved 
beyond this stage to that of ‘‘the denomination’”’; that is, to 
the attitude which permits the group to exchange members. 
So far as the local community is concerned, many denomi- 
nations can behave as community churches. They do not 
bar anyone by virtue of church membership in another group 
or by a particular form of induction. ° 


Effect of Population Movements Upon Membership 


The third major means of church growth in America is 
the movement of members from one locality to another. 
Denominations with many churches widely distributed are 
at an advantage in days of high mobility because members 
may be more easily re-absorbed. For example, a Methodist 
church located in a community into which Methodists from 
other towns are moving has a better chance of gaining them 
as new members than do churches of other denominations. 
In days of vast population movement the highest loss of 
church membership occurs among smaller denominations, 
especially if their people are moving out of the area of 
their greatest concentration. 

There is loss of membership also in the larger denomi- 
nations among church members moving from one locality to 
another. Old communities have a higher percentage of 
church members than new communities. When people move 
into a new community they do not join a church im- 
mediately. They “rest’’ awhile and in many cases they be- 
come chronic absentee church members. The longer a 
church takes to reach a member who moves into its com- 
munity, the poorer are its chances of reaching him. 

The individual denomination often finds itself at variance 
with the major interests of Protestantism in a local com- 
munity in regard to the number and distribution of its 
churches. Many denominations feel that they must be 
represented everywhere, whereas today many urban 
churches have members f*om several denominations. The 
important thing for the vhurching of the local community 
is a significant, strong church which is working faithfully, 
crossing class lines, and doing a good job of community 
housekeeping so far as church members are concerned. This 
cannot be done if competition is too keen and the community 
is burdened with the support of more churches than are 
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On the other hand, we must not assume that all 
competition is bad. Only the wasteful competition leading 
into over-churching and conflict is harmful. Churches, like 
individuals, often need to be stimulated by a little com- 
petition. Many churches go to sleep in their communities 
and do a poor job of reaching new people because they get 
along fairly well on the number they have. With a little 
competition, they are roused from their slumber to present 
the gospel to more people. A neat balance needs to de 
maintained between two extremes—wasteful competition 
and so few churches that none has to work very hard. 

The great mobility of American people has special mean- 
ing for the third way by which new church members are 
secured. Some writers have held that one of the bases of 
the rapid growth of many of the emotional groups has been 
the fact of mobility. These people have broken away 
from their regular denomination and have not been culti- 
vated and received into the churches in the community to 
which they have moved. They, therefore, become members 
of new groups which form and operate with little overhead 
cost. 


needed. 


How to Reach People Where They Are 


Let us assume that we are going to follow the principle 
of meeting the needs of people where they are and of taking 
into account their cultural backgrounds. How can churches 
penetrate local communities with the Christian gospel? 
Many of the answers given are too easy. Some people say, 
“Let us hold a revival.’”’ But in many communities today 
revivals do not work. Another person says, ‘‘Preach Christ.” 
But the minister confronted with this advice believes that 
he is already preaching Christ and does not know what more 
to do. A young minister came into the city of Chicago sup- 
posing that if he would lift up Christ, people would follow 
Him and His church. The church was in a problem area. 
The young minister stayed six months. He had assumed 
that by preaching Christ he could fill the church and bring 
people to God. 

At the beginning of the depression a mission worker 
told the writer, ‘“‘This depression is terrible, but it is cer- 
tainlye driving people to God.’’ The writer studied the 
effects of the depression upon church membership and upon 
converts and did not find that the great depression drove 
people to God. As a matter of fact, the depression was 
devastating for church relationships for the most part and 
certainly devastating for the morale of people who found 
themselves in straightened circumstances. Yesterday people 
said, “‘This war will drive people to God.”’ It is true that 
many young men facing death in foxholes and in the air 
prayed. It may be that many of these young men will be 
interested in building on the religious experiences they had 
while under great But if they do not go to 
church there will be one basic reason: they are not in- 
terested in the life, work, program and preaching which go 
on in our churches. All the trivial rationalizations which 
they give in order to be polite do not have any real meaning. 
Let us face frankly the fact that the basic reason why pev- 
ple do not attend church is that it does not interest them. 


pressure. 


Social Movements and Evangelism 


Here in America one of the outstanding characteristics of 
our life has been that we join movements—movements that 
have a strong sense of cause. This may characterize us and 
set us off from the Orient. It gives us a clue to successful 
evangelism in America. 

When movements are young and have an urgency and a 
sense of destiny, they draw people to them. As a denomi- 
nation grows old it tends to become formalized and con- 
ventionalized. If we are to live on ritual, the ritual must 
be very good. For the most part, Protestant people have a 
different psychology. They have the psychology of preach- 
ing the Word—and the Word must be absorbing. It must 
set goals toward which they are moving. 

In order to be effective today, therefore, churches must 
have something of the essence of the social movement as 
over against the institution. This is especially true while 
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we are in a transition period. There is not space for de- 
tailed case studies, but I will give one example of a local 
church which succeeded where it was not expected to suc- 
ceed, which attracted members where no one thought there 
were members, and which came to incite great loyalty. This 
happened in part because the minister, over a long period 
of time, preached that this particular church was unique. 
And it was unique. He did have a message which was dif- 
ferent; he elevated to prominence a central and forgotten 
affirmation of the gospel. The church became a movement 
of influence ang drive because the members felt that they 
were creating something new and different, and were mak- 
ing a necessary contribution to a world larger than their own. 
Every local church in order to succeed must conceive that 
it is a unique institution, that it has a special manifestation 
of God’s will and that in unique ways it is seeking to make 
real the Christian religion. 


There can be no successful evangelism if the church has 
become so formal and stereotyped that its message has no 
meaning. The Christian religion is essentially radical in its 
concern for human brotherhood. God is our Father; we are 
all brethren. Yet in many communities the church group 
has a kind of self-satisfaction and pride in its status. The 
church has taken on the social stratifications which exist in 
the larger community. But the Christian religion at its 
best is a human fellowship in which we share as brothers 
in a great cause. When we pronounce these words glibly 
and do not seek to live them, our hearts are hardened. 


“Neighboring” in a City 


One of the most rewarding experiences for a person living 
in the city (although this applies to the country as well) 
is that of attempting to become acquainted with all of one’s 
neighbors along a particular street. Many of us would need 
a complete change of viewpoint before we could do it. The 
leading character in Heaven’s My Destination had the cor- 
rect attitude. He continued ‘‘neighboring’’ even though 
people were disturbed by him. Just how far we can go 
and keep our neighbors thinking that we are sane, I am 
not sure. But I am certain that something very different 
from the depersonalized existence most of us now live in 
cities is necessary if we are to bring the non-church mem- 
ber into relationship with church people. 


“Belonging” to the Church 


A little group of church and non-church people at Merom 
Institute in the rural town of Merom, Indiana, organized 
into a self-help club during the depression. One of the men 
invited to participate was a slow thinking, shiftless man 
usually called the “town problem.”’ He enjoyed this asso- 
ciation greatly and came to be something of a new person. 
Ile dropped the casual remark one day that this was the 
first time in his life he had ever been privileged to associate 
with good people. 

We often assume that people will not belong to the 
church, when, as a matter of fact, they cannot belong. They 
can come to church all right—there is usually plenty of 
room for them to be seated—but the problem comes in 
really belonging to the fellowship. 

How do people come to belong to a church? If an in- 
dividual comes into a church of several hundred members 
and worships on Sunday morning and goes out, he may 
have worshipped God, but he does not really belong to the 
froup. Often a person has difficulty in worshipping God 
if he does not have a sense of comradeship with those 
who sit with him. The sociologists are maintaining that 
people seek membership in relatively small groups where 
they can give expression to their own thoughts, suggestions. 
vearnings and aspirations. In our friendship-rational so- 
ciety, people seek an opportunity to join small groups where 
they may put their ideas ‘‘on the table” before friends they 
enjoy and understand. Unless the church member ex- 


periences the creativity and the sense of individual worth, 
which a small group organized for a Purpose can give him, 
he does not really belong to a fellowship. 
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“The Sociology of Grace”’ 


People often contrast ‘‘mass evangelism” with ‘‘personal 
evangelism.’’ The contrast has been between the revival 
meeting and the individual invitation to become a member 
of the church. I wish to suggest the use of “the Sociology 
of Grace.” Theologians cannot work too hard at studying 
the grace of God and describing it as vividly as possible. It 
is quite obvious, however, that the grace of God comes to 
us as persons through other persons, through the family, 
through the small group, through the assembly of the Lord, 
through the numerous associations which we have. The 
meaning of God comes to us by virtue of the fact that we 
are able to communicate one with another. 


The Use of Small Groups in Social Evangelism 


In our mobile, uprooted world, the minister may con- 
sciously plan and use small groups for very specific pur- 
poses. These should not be started wholesale by any minis- 
ter. He must select certain special people, who perhaps 
already show evidence of common interests and understand- 
ing, bind them into a little fellowship, and over a consider- 
able period of time interpret to them the meaning of their 
task, namely, that of having so rich a human fellowship 
that those who come into contact with it can see and under- 
stand the new way of life. The minister may also work 
with groups which have already been organized about social, 
economic and cultural interests outside the church, but 
whose programs may profit by the insights of the Christian 
faith. Christians have much to learn about the means of 
bearing witness to their faith as members of pressure 


groups, professional and vocational associations, unions, and 
the like. 


A human being can resist another human being. But it 
is exceedingly difficult for a person to resist the small group 
of people who actually take him into their fellowship and 
surround him with helpfulness and companionship. Per- 
haps this kind of association is best done in neighborhoods 
or where a few church members living along a particular 
street practice old-fashioned Christian friendliness. 

One of the dangers in putting the burden of evangelism 
largely on the minister is that if a minister calls on people 
he may bring them into the church before any one else in 
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the communion knows them. The minister has many peo- 
ple to greet on Sunday. He greets a person as warmly as 
he can, but still the newcomer does not feel that he belongs. 
If a person becomes a member of a small group of church 
members before he comes to worship, the moment he at- 
tends he has friends. 

Perhaps the greatest opportunity of churches in cities to- 
day, and in country districts as well, is that of practicing 
neighborliness. But church members must be taught to 
go beyond this practice. The little group must become 
conscious of its role as a fellowship which can introduce peo- 
ple to:the joys and meaning of the Christian religion. It 
must set for itself specific goals that will give its fellowship 
a means of expressing its faith. In the small group the 
minister may also prepare a few for their real role in 
evangelism. In this fashion evangelism may be a continuous 
process. The extent of its results waits only on the Chris- 
tian devotion, the time and energy which church members 
will give to it. 


Special Techniques of Evangelism 


Many special projects and techniques of evangelism are 
often given much attention. But the old ways of building 
human fellowship are the basic ones. No plausible reason 
exists why revivals may not be held, especially in communi- 
ties where it is a custom to have them. There is no reason 
why people should not have preaching missions. Many 
people enjoy the process of the “warming up” of their 
Christian life. Many Christians enjoy gathering together 
and singing the hymns of the church. The chief instru- 
ment of evangelism, however, is the sociology of grace as 
found in disciplined small groups. Interestingly enough, 
this is not a new method, but one often neglected for less 
basic procedures. 

It is easy to magnify special projects (such as the play- 
ing of church music outside of factories during change of 
shifts, the use of sound trucks, ete.) because of their 
novelty, but at the expense of the regular work of the 
church. Special projects often dramatize both the need and 
opportunity, however, of carrying the gospel beyond the 
church walls, and teach us how to awaken the chronic ab- 
sentee from churches. These projects may also help us see 
how lacking in imagination and art are many of the con- 
ventional ways of interesting people in churches. 





“IN PRISON AND YE 
VISITED ME’’—Religious 
services such as this havebright- 
ened the lives and given hop? 
to many an inmate cf the city 
jail in Memphis, Tenn.. The 
services are sponsored by a 
local church, end a quartet 
sings hymns. Among the 20 
persons in this group was a 
young woman who a week pre- 
vious was an inmate. She said 
she wes ‘‘saved by the serv- 
*ces.’’ After services prisoners 
receive literature and words of 
ercourag-:ment from tie church 
visitors. (RNS Phcto.) 
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EDITORIAL 





Reaching the People 


Two publications of unusual merit 
relating to the basic task of the church 
have come from the press in recent 
months. The first of these is “Towards 
the Conversion of England’*—a plan 
dedicated to the memory of Archbishop 
William Temple. It is ‘‘the report of 
a commission on evangelism appointed 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York pursuant to a resolution of the 
Church Assembly passed at the summer 
session, 1943.” Since the first edition 
of this 172-page report appeared last 
summer there has been a reprinting 
almost every month, but even so it is 
next to impossible to get a copy of the 
book in the United States. Printers’ 
orders no doubt will eventually catch up 
with the demand. No committee or 
agency on this side the Atlantic, so far 
as we have been able to discover, is 
distributing the book. Rather, all of 
them are trying eagerly to get enough 
copies for their own use. In coming 
weeks we expect to devote particular 


*Published by The Press and Pub- 
lications Board of the Church Assem- 


bly, 2 Great Peter Street, Westminster, . 


S. W. 1, Great Britain. Price, one 
shilling. 
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attention to this significant publication 
in these columns. 


The other booklet is a recent issue 
of Social Action, by the Congregational 
Christian Churches, on ‘‘The Social Con- 
text of Evangelism.’’ Here in our paper 
we are taking a good, long look at two 
of the articles which appear in that 
publication. 

The issues which are raised under 
the title of “Social Classes and Church 
Membership,” challenge not only our 
careful attention, but also our penitent 
self-examination. No fact is more in- 
escapable than that our churches are, 
for the most part, class churches. We 
do not have a wide range of economic 
and social backgrounds represented in 
our congregations, as a rule, because 
all too many people are concerned about 
additions to their churches only when 
“the right people” are involved. And 
“the right people” are always very much 
“like us.” Entirely too few churches 
have the appearance of the First Cen- 
tury Church, where artificial and man- 
made barriers were obliterated and men 
were made one in Christ. If we are 
looking for trouble-spots in evangelism 
we might well tarry in this area for a 
while. 


In the article on ‘Social Evangelism 
in America,’ nothing appeals to us 
more than Dr. Kincheloe’s indictment of 
our failure in fellowship. Here he is 
very close to the heart of the church’s 
need and the individual’s need. Wher- 
ever you find a church that is really 
achieving it will be one where fellow- 
ship is pervasive. A crucial test: Find 
a church with an attractive, well-at- 
tended Sunday night service. That 
church will undoubtedly be a fellowship 
church. In one respect this is even 
more important than adding great num- 
bers to a church roll, for unless a spirit 
of fellowship surrounds and encom- 
passes the new member we have done 
our work in vain; and where Christian 
fellowship abounds it in itself draws 
men and women into the company of 
those who are being saved. 


Stress is laid upon the work of small 
but not exclusive groups where indi- 
viduals may know each other intimately 
and where the techniques of Christian 
living and Christian social action may 
be proven. This is a demanding serv- 
ice. It is far more difficult for a pas- 
tor to give himself to this kind of 
leadership than for him to conduct the 
usual Sunday evening service—but it 
may be far more worthwhile. Many 
of our people need to sit down com- 
fortably and unhurriedly to talk about 
the real problems on their hearts, and 
to seek answers to questions which have 
long troubled them, buf they have far 
too few opportunities to do this sort of 
thing. For the most part they are ex- 
pected to “sit and listen” when they 
come to church, hoping that the speaker 
knows and understands their problems 
and deep concerns without their telling 
him. 


The demands upon church leaders in 
the area of evangelism are very deep. 
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They are not to be discharged by hold- 
ing a meeting or conducting an oc- 
casional campaign of visitation, as im- 
portant as these efforts may be. They 
require our attention to a total situ- 
ation of which our people are part, and 
they compel us to be concerned enough 
to act in regard to the forces which are 
molding their opinions and shaping 
their judgments and pressing in upon 
their families every day in the week. 
This brings us to the arresting discus- 
sion of the strange sects in the South 
which follows. 


GUEST EDITOR 


Orgies for the Millions 


It may not be realized hereabouts that 
what Mrs. Eugene Meyer terms “the 
orgiastic new religious sects’ have 
grown so enormously in the South of 
late, and that they have become a domi- 
nant element in many rural regions. 
The wife of the Washington Post’s pub- 
lisher, who recently made a tour of 
seven Southern States, was told that 
from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 white 
Southerners “receive their only moral 
and spiritual guidance from these 
vagrant preachers and exotic sects.”’ 

An extract from an article which Mrs. 
Meyer wrote for the Post after her tour 
appears on this page. It paints a rather 
terrifying picture of the hatred which 
large masses of rural whites in the 
South feel for the Negro. . 

Here is a challenge to the established 
denominations such as has seldom been 
thrown out before. Literally millions 
of poor Southerners are flocking into 
small sects, where they are being filled 
with warped views of society, with fan- 
tastic religious notions, and with race 
hatred. Here are not only the in- 
gredients of a first-class social explosion, 
but here would seem to be likewise 
prima facie evidence that the established 
churches are failing in some of their 
greatest responsibilities. What do they 
propose to do about it?——Editorial in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





Strange Orgiastic Sects 
In the South 


Why are the Southern poor whites so 
easily aroused? Because they are, if 
anything, more insecure than the Negro. 
On their uneconomic farms the share- 
croppers, tenant farmers or day laborers 
of the South lead a life of desiccating 
hardship. They are as much in need 
of understanding as the Negro. Yet 
they rarely get it because they are in- 
articulate, and full of resentment to- 
ward a society which has made them 
poor, ignorant and _ shiftless. The 
Negro has powerful national organi- 
zations to protect him. The poor whites 
in the South have had nothing but sen- 
timental tears wept over them. 

Aside from the excellent but too 
limited program of the Farm Security 
Administration, nothing has been done 
about this major agricultural problem. 
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Whenever the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has explained the reasons 
for their poverty it has been sharply 
criticized in the Senate and its budget 
reduced. These agricultural prole- 
tarians are as deeply dissatisfied as the 
poor white and Negro veterans. A dan- 
gerous ferment akin to a mounting revo- 
lution is abroad in our land of which 
the major industrial strikes from which 
our nation is suffering are but fore- 
runners. If the agricultural laborers 
of the country had the good fortune 
to be organized, they, too, would be on 
strike. As it is, they are carrying on 
a sitdown strike of major proportions. 
Rather than accept the low agricultural 
wages of the South, many of them, both 
veterans and former war workers, are 
living upon their unemployment com- 
pensation while farmers everywhere are 
complaining of labor shortage. 

The millions of poor Southern whites 
bereft of economic, social and moral 
support, are turning, in great masses, 
toward rabble-rousing preachers who 
use their hatred toward the Negro and 
society as a whole for their own pur- 
poses. After traveling through seven 
Southern States, the orgiastic new re- 
ligious sects seem to me a more dan- 
gerous development than the revival of 
the KKK. On one stretch of road about 
11 miles long I saw 10 churches belong- 
ing to these “sects,” all of them 
jammed while the older traditional 
churches are half empty. In some of 
these services snake-handlers let 
poisonous reptiles bite them to prove 
that faith can conquer anything. ‘‘We 
feel welcome in our church,” said peo- 
ple of all sorts of queer sects to me 
again and again. “In those other 
churches they don’t want us because we 
haven’t any money or good clothes.” 
On the road I encountered sound trucks 
decorated with Bible quotations blar- 
ing from a loud speaker jazz tunes to 
which new rabble-rousing, supposedly 
religious verses have been set. In 
Knoxville recently a local newspaper 
dared to throw all of these fanatical 
sermonizers off the air with the result 
that 20,000 people gathered in front of 
the radio station to denounce the paper 
for having insulted God. The police 
were helpless. 


The Episcopal, Catholic, Methodist 
and Baptist churches are aware of the 
problem, but as yet seem to have found 
no way of breaking the power of the 
violent hate disseminating, spell-bind- 
ing preachers over the mass of poor 
white Southerners. Quoting “Christ 
and our country,” these sects gather in 
the emotionally starved 
nomically destitute. It has been esti- 
mated that 10 to 12 million people 
throughout the South receive their only 
moral and spiritual guidance from these 
vagrant preachers and exotic sects. 
Nothing can stem this fanatical re- 
ligious mass movement among the poor 
whites or their acute hatred of the 
Negro, except better education, better 
health measures and a decent wage 
scale.—Agnes E. Meyer, in The Wash- 
ington Post. 


and the eco- 
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TEN REASONS FOR BEING A CHRISTIAN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Him that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out.”’ John 6:37. 
OU should be a Christian, 
cause— 
God commands it. ‘‘God commands 


be- 


all men everywhere to repent.” (Acts 
17:30) Repentance is the first step 
toward being a Christian. Repentance 


and faith are not the privilege of a few, 
they are the duty of all. To stand 
before God and point to this and that 
good thing you have done will not pass; 
with this one thing undone, you stand 
still condemned. Not to be a Christian 
is to disobey the will of the Almighty. 
2. God loves you. (John 3:16.) If 
someone gave you a diamond or a pearl 
worth more than you could earn in a 
lifetime, you would not throw it to the 


chickens. Then how can you throw 
away God’s love? He never wastes his 
love; but you can waste it. Not to be 


a Christian means that God’s love, so 
far as you are concerned, might as well 
have been thrown away. You could 
never earn God’s love in a thousand life- 
times. It is life’s most precious posses- 
How can you refuse it? 

3. You live longer. Longer on this 
earth, to say nothing of any other world. 
It is a fact not generally known, that 
life insurance companies which do busi- 
ness only with religious leaders—minis- 
ters, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, priests and 
go forth—can charge less than com- 
panies which have to do business with 
everybody, Christian or not. It is a fact 
of record that Christians generally live 
longer. Is life on this earth worth any- 
thing to you? Then remember that a 
practicing Christian can expect a longer 
stay here than a practicing sinner. 

4. You will be happier. It is no acci- 
dent that all Christian meetings unite 
in singing. The Christian religion is 
a singing faith: Christ went to Geth- 
semane with a song on his lips. In our 
faith is not mere bubbling good humor 
that comes and goes, not gayety of the 
kind that leaves a headache, not animal 
health that fades as the years pass, but 
an inward happiness growing more sure 
with the years. Jesus’ last words to his 
friends repeated the words ‘“‘peace”’ and 
“joy.’’ If Christ had not made his 
promises good, Christianity would never 
have spread through this wide worid. 

5. The company you will keep is the 
finest in the world. A Christian, essen- 
tially, is one who lets God have his way 
with him. A Christian is one who is 
growing more and more like Christ. A 
Christian is one who has in him a more 
than natural power for goodness. Isn't 
it better to keep the company of those 
who have opened their lives to God, 
than of those who live only for them- 
selves or for the devil? 

6. Your home needs you as a Chris- 
tian. Even if you are the only one, your 
home needs that one Christian—you. 
And if every one there except you is a 


sion. 


Christian, the home cannot be fully 
Christian with this one dark influence 
in it. The family is about the only 
group that can be altogether Christian. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether a home 
quite deserves that name unless it is 
Christian. But your home cannot be a 
completely Christian place, without you. 

7. Your community needs you as a 
Christian neighbor. Think over your 
own neighborhood and what is wrong 
with it. Doesn’t it need better people 
more than anything else at all? You 
like to have Christians for your neigh- 
bors, whether old or young, but it works 
both ways. If Christian neighbors make 
your own life happier, then you as a 
Christian are the kind of neighbor your 
community wants. 

8. Your nation needs you as a Chris- 
tian citizen, We sing ‘God bless 
America” but he has never yet blessed 
a selfish and wicked nation. He does 
not bless any nation regardless. All 
nations that have perished—and they 
are many—have died of the same dis- 
ease: Sin. And that disease, already 
at work in our own country, will surely 
kill it unless it is stopped by the only 
eure: true religion. But there is no 
such thing as religion without religious 
people. There cannot be a Christian 
nation without Christian citizens. Don’t 
be a parasite on the faith of others; be 
a builder of your country. America 
does not need more people, it needs 
better people—it needs you, as a Chris- 
tian. 

9. God needs you. Doubtless the in- 
finite God could run every part of his 
universe without any help at all. But 
there is also no doubt that he has chosen 
to operate the life of this particular 
planet only with the help of man, We 
did not create the world; but we can 
create values. Faith, hope and love do 
not exist by themselves, they exist only 
in people. There is goodness which will 
not exist unless it exists in you. As you 
pass through the world, you can create 
more goodness than there was before, 
or you can destroy some of the goodness 
which was already here. You can make 
this world more like heaven or more 
like hell. God does not choose to make 
this world better without persons to 
help him. For the brightening and 
blessing of human life, for the remak- 
ing of this world, for the winning of 
souls, God needs you! 

10. You need God. His power and his 
majesty are great, whether you stand 
for him or against him. But you with- 
out God are without hope. You need 
him now while you are young; you need 
his presence in life’s temptations, his 
guidance on life’s tangled trails, his in- 
ward grace for times of sorrow, his sus- 
taining Spirit for life’s long toil. And 
at last you need him in the hour of 
death, to stand by that opening door to 
welcome his weary loved one home. 
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1946 GRADUATES 


Seminary and Training School Graduates and Where They Serve 





Names of graduates from the church’s 
four theological seminaries and their 
places of service are given below: 


AUSTIN SEMINARY 


Wm. H. Arnold, San Saba, Texas. 

Daniel A. Baker, 805 Clark Ave., Crock- 
ett, Texas. 

A. H. Bankert, 904 W. Lynn, Austin. 

Ear) B. Brandon, Anson, Texas. 

Ben Evan Gillespie, Walnut Ridge, Ark. 

Robt. M. Houston, Austin, Ark. 

toy L. McCown, Jr., Springhill, La. 

Leslie L. O’Connor, 2626 Wooldridge St., 
Austin. 

Carl H. Phagan, Crystal City, Texas. 

Wm. Albert Smith, Georgetown, Texas. 

Robt. M. Stevenson, 106 E. 27th St., 
Austin. 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY 


W. W. Bagby, Sandersville, Miss. 

E. C. Brasington, Okolona, Miss. 

Richard Braun, Lauderdale, Miss. 

Wilds S. DuBose, Jr., assistant pastor, 
Trinity church, Montgomery, Ala. 

John L. Fain, Jr., Flemington, Ga. 

Robt. M. Hart, Villa Rica, Ga. 

Wade P. Huie, Jr., 3156 Peachtree Rd., 
N. E., Atlanta. 

F. B. O'Leary, Jr., Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, 

Lyle W. Peterson, Picayune, Miss. 

Jack P. Powell, assistant pastor, First 
church, Orlando, Fla. 

Richard Robertson, Piedmont, Ala. 

Robt. G. Schwanebeck, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

J. Clyde Plexico, Enterprise, Ala. 

Dwight Nysewander, Hardwick, Ga. 

Warren Thurston, 813 Liberty St., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 


Carl Henry Chappie, 406 East St., Madi- 
son, Ind. 

Russell Dean Cope, PeWee Valley, Ky. 

Thos. Stratton Daniel, Jr., Baldwyn, 
Miss. 

John Marshall Guthrie, 530 Level St., 
Charlestown, Ind. 

Wm. Bryant Hall, Westminster church, 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 


School 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 


The Best in High School Education 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 











GREENBRIER 
COLLEGE 


Two years college prepara- 
tory and two yearg stan- 
dard college work. founded 
1812. Art, Music, Dramatic 
Art, Secretarial. Excer- 
tional social, recieational 
advantages. Modern fire- 
proof dormitory. 


FRENCH W. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT 
Dept. PO. Lewisburg, West Virginia 





Kansas City, Mo. 

Thos. Chalmers Henderson, Springdale 
church, Route 1, Louisville. 

Donald Ray Hopkins, Union, Ky. 

Jos. Lux Hunter, 209 S. Grand, Evans- 
ville 9, Ind. 

Jas. Wm, Keith, 319 E. Fifth St, New 
Albany, Ind. 

Floyd Loperfido, Greensburg, Ky. 

Stanley Richard Meckel, 445 W. Nor- 
wood, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Anderson Geddes Orman, Auburn, Ky. 

H. Marion Parker, Lawson, Mo. 

Ralph Sidney Parvin, Levy, Ky. 

Arnold Oscar Schaap, 318 W. Third St., 
Ligonier, Ind. 

Jos. Newton Suitor, Millersburg, Ky. 

R. L. Wasson, Paoli, Ind. 


UNION SEMINARY 


Billy Baine, 1104 N. Grand Ave., Sher- 
man, Texas (temporary). 

Cc. M. Bassett, assistant pastor, Westmin- 
ster church, Port Arthur, Texas. 

W. G. Bennett, St. Andrews-Covenant 
church, Wilmington, N. C. (summer). 

D. S. Blevins, Pine Hall, N. C. 

A. E. Dimmock, 212 Davis Ave., Elkins, 
W. Va. 

J. T. Donnell, Route 1, Clarksville, Tenn. 

J. W. Ewart, Cornelius, N. Cc. (tempo- 
rary). 

T. R. Fulton, Leesburg, Va. 

J. F. Garvin, Chinquapin, N C., after 
Sept. 15. 

R. L. Kell, Box 215, Pascagoula, Miss. 
(temporary). 

Cc. R. McCain, Umatilla, Fla. (summer). 

Ss. D. McCammon, Jr., Elk Hills and 
South Park churches, Charleston, W. Va., 
Route 5, Box 255-A. 

J. P. McCrary, Port Sulphur, La. 

G. F. Miller, Pollocksville, N. C. 

Joe M. Owen, Winnsboro, Texas (tempo- 
rary). 

Cc. E. Parrish, 1212 Spring Valley Drive, 
Huntington, W. Va. ® 

H. EF. Pickard, 550 Sewell’s Point Road, 
Norfolk, Va. 

J. Cc. Ramsey, Roscoe, Texas. 

Rn. T. Sherrod, Sandston, Va. 

Cc. H. Sides, Benton Heights church, 
Monroe, N. C. 





KING COLLEGE 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEB 


Dedicated to Christian education under 
Presbyterian auspices. In foothills of Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Co-educational. B. 
degree. Competitive scholarships; self 
help plan.. Endowed. Athletics. 79th year. 
Catalog. R. T. L. Liston, President, Box-P, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Mitchell College 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 
Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 
transfer courses. Liberal arts. Music, 
Commercial and fine arts. One and two- 
year secretarial. Small classes. Individ- 
ualized attention. Homelike atmosphere. 
Residence for girls. Board and tuition 
$364-$374. Scholarships available. Presby- 
terian. Write for catalog P. 

Frances Stribling, Presideat 








Association. 
Long session opens September 13. 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High Schoo] and Junior College Departments accredited through Southern 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 


Reservations now being received. 
For literature and information, write 


THE REGISTRAR, Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 


, 
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R. B. Siedentopf, Memphis, Tenn., (tem- 
porary). 

H. A. Spencer, Route 7, Charlotte, N. 
Cc. (temporary). 

J. B. Tubbs, 1001 Houston St., Knoxville, 
Tenn. (temporary). 

Paul F. Warren, Arden, N. C. 

F. T. Washburn, Burton Memorial and 
Bethany churches, Danville, Va 

H. H. Wells, Jr., the West Bank Mission, 
New Orleans, La. 


ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


This year’s graduates of the Assem- 
bly’s Training School and their places 
of service are listed below: 

Sara Ashcraft, Greenwood, Miss. (sum- 
mer). 

Rosanna Barnes, 306 S. Center St., Golds- 
boro, N. C. 

Patricia Birden, Central church, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Josette Boullioun, First church, Flor- 
ence, Ala. 

Barbara Clark, First church, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Beatrice Fernandez, 1408 Fewell St., 
El Paso, Texas. 

Jean Gregory, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Elizabeth Griffy, First church, Durham, 
N. C. 

Patricia Gilmer, 907 
Greenville, S. C. 

Helen Hayes—now Mrs. Wm. R. Smith, 
III, Rapidan, Va. (summer). 

Annie Sarah Higgins, Hull Memorial 
church, Savannah, Ga. 

Rosella Hill—now Mrs. Barnett Hall, Jr., 
Route 2, Covington, Tenn. 

(Betty Hunter, 108 Foote St., Chester, 
aE ¢ 

Redde Johnson, First church, New Bern, 
N. C. 

Madeline Latta, 
Richmond. 

Josephine Lindsey, First church, Bristol, 
Tenn. 

Beatrice Marabel, Ferrum Junior Col- 
lege, Ferrum, Va.; now at Elkton, Va. 

Mary Jean McFadyen, First church, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 

Laura McInnes, teaching Bible, Clinton, 
S. C., September. 

Chick McMullen—now Mrs. A. E. Dim- 
mock, Elkins, W. Va. 

Virginia Montgomery, Red Springs, N.C. 

Florence Moore, West End church, Hope- 
well, Va. 

Katherine Myers, Kingsville, Texas. 

Ann O’Kelley—now Mrs. Paul Warren, 
Arden, N. C. 

Juanita O’Bannon, Cosgrove Ave. church, 
N. Charleston, S. C. 

Pat Patterson, Oakland Ave. church, Rock 
Hill, S. C. (student work). 

Louise Painter, Swannanoa, N. C. 

Gayle Rankin, Oakland Ave. church, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Margaret Richey, Westminster church, 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

Thelma Rogers, First church, Shelby, 
N. C. 

Penny Ruhmann, Third church, Houston, 
Texas. 


Westminster church, 


Pendleton § St., 


Westminster church, 


Jean Rvyburn, 505 Elizabeth Ave., South 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Julia St. John, South Highland church, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Hope Scott, First church, Selma, Ala., 
September 1. 

Carolyn Stowell, Box 330 
Tenn. 


, Nashville, 


Phyllis Summers, First church, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 
Betty Tinley, Lansing, N. C., Sept. 1. 


Virginia Vance, Anderson * Memorial 


church, Martinsville, Va. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus and Supreme Loyalty to God 
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By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 14 


Exodus 20:3-6; Joshua 


Our lessons this quarter deal with 
Old Testament Laws—specifically with 
the Ten Commandments, which lay at 
the heart of God’s Covenant with Israel, 
as seen in the light of the teachings of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

A recent issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature carried a review of a book 
by Elton Trueblood, entitled ‘‘Founda- 
tions for Reconstruction.”” We quote 
from this review: 


“Elton Trueblood, professor of phi- 
losophy at Earlham College and editor 
of a Quaker Periodical, has written an 
effective tract on the moral and religious 
foundations for a reconstructed post- 
war world, Successfully avoiding the 
danger of treating the theme on the 
level of mere pious and conventional 
talk, or of merely sermonizing against 
sin, he has formulated principles of 
moral action in so arresting a way that 
one can, in good conscience, recommend 
his little book to all persons seriously 
concerned with the quest for positive 
moral guidance in this hour of con- 
fusioh and despair. Although what he 
says has in part been said by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Aldous Huxley, John Dewey, 
and others, Trueblood’s formulations 
throw on the problem light from a mind 
that is serious, honest, courageous, sen- 
sitive—qualities that lead to an expres- 
sion which, even if not novel, is chal- 
lenging, 

“Since there is no technological de- 
fense against the atomic bomb, our only 
hope, says Trueblood, lies in a world 
organization. ‘But since the world 
organization is dependent upon the 
trustworthiness of those concerned, the 
ultimate question is ethical rather than 
merely scientific or even political. The 
only answer to atomic power is moral 
power.’ The same point was recently 
made by Niebuhr. World government 
is imperative, but if it is to be some- 
thing radically different from UNO, it 
must be the expression of the moral will 
and intelligence of the peoples of the 
world. A moral creed must, penetrate 
and possess the minds and hearts of 
people everywhere: only moral power 
ean confine atomic power and direct it 
to uses which will further the interests 
of peace, justice, security, freedom.”’ 
(Cf. also review on page 15.) 


The Commission on a Just and Dur- 
able Peace, in its first declaration of 
principles, emphasized the same point: 
“We believe that moral law, no less than 
physical law, undergirds our world. 
There is a moral order which is funda- 
mental and eternal, and which is rele- 
vant to the corporate life of men and 
the ordering of human society. If man- 
kind is to escape chaos and recurring 
war, social and political institutions 
must be brought into conformity with 
this moral order.” 

What are the constitutents of this 
moral creed which must possess the 
* minds and hearts of people everywhere, 
of this moral order into which our 


24:16, 22;Luke 14:16-27. 


social and political institutions must be 
brought into conformity if mankind is 
to escape chaos and recurring war. 
Trueblood believes, and surely we would 
agree, that its essential ingredients are 
found in the Ten Commandments; only 
we would add, The Ten Commandments 
as interpreted by Jesus Christ, 


I. The First Commandment 


The first commandment, the basis of 
all the rest, is this, ‘‘Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” This com- 
mandment meant to the Israelites that 
they were to give their supreme al- 
legiance to Jehovah rather than to the 
gods of the surrounding nations. As 
John Powell has written: ‘‘There may 
be other gods, but as far as Israel is 
concerned, they are not to be worshipped 
on an equality with Jehovah. For 
Israel Jehovah is to be God supreme, 
and the allegiance due to him is not to 
be divided with any others. This means 
that in Israel there is to be one worship, 
one dominant religious and moral force, 
the conception of Jehovah.” 

Who is this God who demands Israel’s 
sole allegiance? The speaker identifies 
himself in the preamble (Ex. 20:2), “I 
am Jehovah thy God who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, .out of 
the house of bondage.” The name 
“Jehovah” is the name of God as he 
reveals himself particularly to Israel. 
It means “I am that I am’”’—the eternal, 
self-existent one, or more probably “I 
will be that I will be,’ i. e., that which 
I will prove myself to be in your own 
experience, The word “God” is the 
Hebrew word “Elohim,” meaning ‘‘All- 
mightingness,” and is the word com- 
monly used of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, The God then to whom Israel 
was to give single-hearted allegiance 
was the Almighty God, who had already 
proved his power and revealed his mercy 
in the deliverance of the people from 
servitude in Egypt and who would con- 
tinue to reveal himself to them as they 
were able to appreciate and to under- 
stand that revelation. 

God has continued to reveal himself 
to us in nature and in history, but for 
us the supreme revelation has come in 
and through Jesus Christ. Jesus taught 
us first that God is our Father. The 
Jews believed that God was their Father, 
but they acted as though he were the 
Father of the Jews only. Jesus taught 
us that God is the Father of all men, 
and that all men were therefore poten- 
tially brothers. But Jesus did more. 
There came a time when the disciples 
said, Show us the Father and it suf- 
ficeth us (John 14:8). Jesus replied, 
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Have I been so long time with you and 
dost thou not know me, Philip? He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father. 
That was a second and a greater lesson 
—that God was like Jesus, loving as he 
was loving, forgiving as he was for- 
giving. The full implication of these 
words came after Jesus’ death and resur- 
rection. God became the God and 
Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, one who commended his love 
toward us in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us. 


II. The Danger—Other Gods 


There are still millions who have not 
heard and millions more who have not 
responded to the offer of God’s grace 
through Jesus Christ—millions who bow 
down to gods of wood and _ stone, 
mythical gods, who are no gods and who 
are powerless to save. 

Americans and Europeans, including 


the Russians, are not tempted to 
worship gods of this type. ‘“‘Yet there 
is for us still a constant conflict for 


worship and allegiance between God 
and other forces and ideals. We do not 
worship Isis and other ancient deities 
as such. But we may still worship what 
they stood for. We may place our trust 
in other things than God and may de- 
vote our lives to other ends than those 
Wwe conceive to be his ends.”” As Martin 
Luther put it, a man’s god is to be 
found in that to which he gives his final 
obedience and from which he expects 
the highest help. 

Perhaps the most threatening rivals 
faced today by the one true God are the 
new secular gods, especially the virtual 
deification of the state as seen in Russia, 
and until recently in Germany, Italy and 
Japan, and in lesser degree in almost 
every state including our own. For 
every state does tend to define the good 
and right in terms of its own interests, 
and in every land there are persons not 
a few who are prepared to say, if not, 
with Mussolini, ‘“‘Beyond the state there 
is nothing,’ at least, ‘‘Beyond the state 
there is nothing to which human al- 
legiance is supremely due.” But if we 
are to build world order and to insure 
world security ‘“‘there must be the recog- 
nition that there is something higher 
than the state or nation—a conviction 
which will give men courage to refuse 
obedience to a tryant’s orders. Just as 
Elijah was able to rebuke, scorn, and 
condemn King Ahab for robbing Naboth 
of his vineyard and life, because Elijah 
spoke in the name of something that 
even the king acknowledged as superior 
to government, so today men must pro- 
ceed on the principle that morals are 
not mere rules of prudential conduct; 
they must recognize that morals are 
rooted in the will and wishes of God, 
which no one, no king, no government, 
can unsettle or repeal.” 

Others worship wealth, the power of 
gold. They give their lives to its posses- 
sion, and seemingly can conceive of no 
greater force than the force of money. 
“Of course they do not think that money 
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ereated the world. But they do not 
think about the creation of the world; 
they are not interested in it, They are 
interested in getting for themselves cer- 
tain values out of life. These money 
will buy. Therefore, they worship 
money. 


“There are others of us who think of 
physical force as the most powerful 
thing in the world, who place our trust 
in armies and navies rather than in 
righteousness. . . In the subtler realm 
of philosophy there is the temptation 
to some other conception of God than 
that of a Divine Personal Intelligence. 
There is the temptation to make a god 
of science. . . . We can worship a 
licentious deity whose commands con- 
form to the depraved cravings of our 
own bestial nature, just as many of the 
ancients did.’ (Powell) 


Matthew 4:10 makes it clear that all 
nen, even the best of them, are some- 
times tempted to worship the devil. We 
must not think that Jesus was tempted 
to fall down before a Satan who was 
visibly present and literally to bow his 
head in the dust. The temptation was 
much more subtle, and therefore much 
more dangerous than that. Jesus was 
tempted, as we are, to follow dubious 
means to secure a good end, to lower 
his ideals, to compromise with popular 
expectations, to yield a little to his 
enemies in order to win his kingdom. 
It became clear to him, however, that 
this would be in effect to worship Satan. 

Joshua, at the end of his career, 
called upon the Israelites to choose 
whom they would serve, and sought to 
impress upon them the significance of 
their choice, In November, 1938, Ernest 
Fremont Tittle wrote: 


“Today, almost certainly, we are 
standing at a turning point in history. 
There is a road which leads to destruc- 
tion; there is a road which leads to life 
—and none of us yet knows which of 
these roads mankind will take. p 
Fundamentally, the crisis which now 
confronts us is a spiritual crisis, having 
to do wiih our beliefs, our attitudes, our 
desires, and ambitions, We are now 
called upon to decide whom we will 
serve. Shall it be other gods, such ag 
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race, nation, class, private interest? Or 
shall it be God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ? 

“The dread horsemen that are now 
riding in Asia and threatening to ride 
over all the world are, it is interesting 
to note, the four horsemen of the 
Apocalypse—militarism, war, famine 
and death. Why are they riding and 
threatening to ride? The answer, I 
believe,.is given in this: ‘Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me... . If 
ye worship other gods ye shall surely 
perish.’ Observe what happens when 
men renounce God . - 


The eight years that have elapsed 
since Dr. Tittle wrote have made more 
abundantly clear what happens when 
men renounce God. 


“The alternative to a noble theism is 
not a noble atheism making disin- 
terested use of science for the benefit of 
all mankind, The alternative to a noble 
theism is an ignoble polytheism threat- 
ening to use science for the destruction 
of mankind. If you take away God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, what 
you have left is not ‘no god’, but some 
other god, such as race, nation, class, 
self-interest; and this other god, who 
is not Lord of all the earth but only a 
local, limited, exclusive god is bound 
to work havoc in the world. In his 
service men do not contribute to the wel- 
fare and progress of their own nation 
or class, For, seeking to serve a part 
at the expense of the whole, they soon 
bring about conditions in which nobody 
is secure, everybody is imperiled... . 
So, as I can but think, the turning 
point in history at which we now stand 
is one where we are called upon to 
choose whom we will serve. Shall it be 
‘other gods’? Or shall it be the God of 
all the earth, who so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son and 
who, through him, has begotten the only 
creative faith, the only enduring hone, 
the only redeeming love our world has 
ever known?” (Christian Century, No- 
vember 9, 1938.) 


Ill. The Duty—Constrain Them to 
Come In 


In a day when mankind faces this 
decisive choice what is our responsi- 
bility? 

1. Dedication. We must answer ag 
did the Israelites: “Far be it from us 
that we should forsake Jehovah, to serve 





club. 





spiritual service. 


The Layman’s View 
By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN 


AST WINTER a large university, long prominent in football, announced 
that it had accepted the resignation of its coach. Sports fans were puz- 
zled at first, for the man was a national figure and recognized as one of 

the most capable coaches in the game. 

Subsequent details were released which made clear the action of the unt- 

versity. The institution did not wish to continue its relationship with a coach, 
who, at the same time, had a working agreement with a professional football 


No criticism was made of the coach’s ability; there was not even a sug- 
gestion that he had failed to perform his duties to the university as covered 
by his contract. The situation was simply this: the school did not want to 
employ a man who had made commitments to another employer and who had 
other loyalties, even if they were off-season ones. 

Any loyalty to God which is not full-time loyalty is part-time service. 
The employer who pays a full-time salary demands and receives full-time effort. 
Similarly does God, the giver of all spiritual blessings, demand undivided 
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other gods.” But note, as Jesus makes 
clear in Lk, 14:25-27, if we are to come 
to God through him, we must put al- 
legiance to him above all human ties 
(to “hate” in vs. 26 means to love less), 
we must be prepared for any sacrifice, 
even the sacrifice of our life (the cross 
was the instrument of death). Multi- 
tudes of our young men so dedicated 
themselves to the service of their 
country, Are we ready to offer less to 
the service of our God? 

2. Proclamation, Believers in Christ 
must proclaim unceasingly, by word 
and by deed, to all men—at home and 
abroad—the first of the ancient com- 
mandments, Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me. As the Cleveland Con- 
ference (representing American Pro- 
testanism) declared: ‘‘ ‘Home Missions’ 
and ‘Foreign Missions’ are aspects of the 
one world-mission to which the church 
is called. Both are significant in the 
church’s contribution to world order. 
The most effective assurance for justice 
in an abiding world order is in the ex- 
pansion of allegiance by men and na- 
tions to the Christian faith.’ 

Our obligation to proclaim the good 
news is set forth in Jesus’ parable of the 
slighted invitation. Here the Kingdom 
of God is likened to a certain king who 





made a marriage feast for his son. The- 


invitation had already been extended, 
and according to oriental custom the 
guests are now bidden to attend. The 
servants sent to call the guests were the 
propkets whom Israel refused to heed. 
Then the king sent forth other servants, 
the Baptist, and Jesus himself, who re- 
inforced the message of the older 
prophets. The majority of the people 
simply ignored their pressing invitation, 
and went their own ways, one to his 
farm, another to his merchandise; 
another to his home. The main pur- 
pose of the story was to teach that those 
for whom the Kingdom was intended 
(the Jews) would lose their high privi- 
lege because they did not value them 
and the privileges which they had 
scorned would be granted to the de- 
spised outsider, Nonetheless the par- 
able has a universal significance. 


Note the character of the excuses. 
They are the normal, everyday concerns 
of life, things not sinful in themselves, 
but when allowed to absorb all our 
thoughts and energy they can very 
effectively stand between us and the 
joys of the kingdom. The last sermon 
of Dwight L. Moody was on ‘‘Excuses.”’ 
He narrated the parable of the Great 
Supper and closed with the character- 
istic appeal: ‘‘Suppose we should write 
out tonight this excuse, how would it 
sound? ‘To the King of Heaven: While 
sitting in Convention Hall, Kansas City, 
Mo., November 16, 1899, I received a 
very pressing invitation from one of 
your servants to be present at the mar- 
riage supper of your only begotten Son. 
I pray Thee have me excused.’ Would 
you sign that? . Just let me write 
out another answer. “To the King of 
Heaven: While sitting in Convention 
Hall, Kansas City, Mo., November 16, 
1899, I received a pressing invitation 
from one of your messengers to be 
present at the marriage supper of your 
only begotten Son. I hasten to reply: 
By the grace of God I will be present.’ ” 

With these words upon his lips, 
America’s greatest evangelist ended his 
career. And a worthy end it was, for 
one of these responses or the other each 
of us must give. 

“Constrain them to come in.” Jesus 
did not mean that we must use external 
compulsion, as the medieval church later 
interpreted the expression. Rather, he 
meant that we must extend the invita- 
tion lovingly, earnestly, persistently, 
with a sense of its gravity and of ite 
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urgency. Not only because our eternal 
destinites are at stake, but also, as 
Matthew’s rendition of the parable re- 
veals, because our earthly destinites 
are involved. Jesus made it clear dur- 
ing the closing days of his ministry that 
the fate of individuals and of nations, 
in this life and in the life to come, 
depend upon their attitude toward God 
as he has made himself known through 
him. 


BOOK SECTION 





FOUNDATIONS FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION. By Elton Trueblood. Published 
by Harper and Bros., New York. 1946. 
109 pp. $1.00. 

Viewing the dangers of our times as 
primarily moral, Professor Trueblood 
examines the Ten Commandments, pene- 
trating to the principle in each and 
finding its positive content. He finds 
this ancient creed not only relevant 
to our times, but the sine qua non of our 
survival. A recovery of the moral sense 
is our hope amid the current ‘mild 
reeligiosity,’ the ‘‘churchless religion”’ 
that dares neither to confess its atheism 
not practice its professed faith. His 
treatment of the Second, and especially 
the Fifth, Commandments leaves much 
to be desired, but as a whole the au- 
thor has brought the decalog home for 
our day. (Cf. also page 13.) 

LAURENCE F. KINNEY. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


STARLING OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 
As told to Thos. Sugrue by Col. Ed- 
mund W. Starling. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. 1946. 334 pp. $3.00. 


A highly readable story of a Ken- 
tucky Presbyterian who guarded five 
Presidents from Woodrow Wilson to 
Franklin Roosevelt. The book is filled 
with entertaining and _ illuminating 
stories told from a point of vantage 
enjoyed by no other man in the lives 





WANTED—Graduate Nurse to have 
charge of small infirmary in a junior 
college. High type woman under 50 
years—mother preferred. Write imme- 
diately to Westminster Service Bureau, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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New Tex- Knit 
ironing board 
cover made from 
“Asbeston’— 

amazing new fab- 
ric perfected by 
the U. S. Rubber 


Sizes: 48,” 54,” 60 Co. for wartime 
use. GET WAFFLE- KNIT COTTON UN- 
DERPAD, $1.00. Send your check or 


money order now. Money-back guarantee. 


WEISER PRODUCTS 
743 9th Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
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of these Presidents as they came to 
grips with some of the deepest crises 
of our time. Southern Presbyterians 
will read intimate stories from the Wil- 
son period, throwing new light on this 
son of a Southern Presbyterian manse. 
They will also be interested to meet 
“Jimmy Taylor,’ better known as the 
longtime pastor of Washington’s Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church (where Wil- 
son was an active elder), and longtime 
friend of Col. Starling, who united his 
friend in marriage in 1936. Starling 
closes his book with what he calls ‘‘an 
old-fashioned sermon by an _. old- 
fashioned Presbyterian,’ issuing a 





Christianity Needs Young People 


Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, llth and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
oe for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
ie C. 
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moving summons to a living, 
life-encompassing faith. 
A. N. B. 
A _ ____________—_H>s 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 


warm, 
vital, 


them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 


special needs and interests will _. 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon ré@ 
quest. Profits are devoted to tk 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


McMULLEN IN CHINA 

San Francisco (RNS)—Henry P. Van 
Dusen and Robert J. McMullen, presi- 
dent and executive secretary, respec- 
tively of the Associated Boards for 
Christian Colleges in China, left here 
for China to help start the postwar 
restoration and development program 
of the colleges. 

They will attend a meeting of the 
presidents of the 13 colleges and the 
boards’ representatives in Shanghai. 
The meeting is expected to produce the 
final decisions needed to implement the 
of $15,000,000 in the U. S&., 








raising 


Great Britain and Canada. 
Dr. Van Dusen will return to New 
York before July 22. Dr. McMullen 


plans to visit the campuses of all the 
China colleges. He will return in Sep- 
tember. 

With the resignation of Dr. McMullen 
as president of Centre College, James 
H. Hewlett, dean, was made acting 
president of the college. 


CHANGES 
John B. Lindenberger, from Good- 
water, Ala., to the Morganfield, Ky., 


church, 203 W. McElroy Street. 

Jack B. McMichael from Vicksburg, 
Miss., to 660 Mulberry Street, Macon, 
Ga., Regional Director of Religious Edu- 
cation for Georgia. 

LeRoy P. Burney from Augusta, Ga., 
to care First Presbyterian church, Co- 
lumbia, S.C., Regional Director of Re- 
ligious Education for South Carolina. 

James M. Appleby from Anderson, 
S. C., to care Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va., Director of Field Work. 


MISSIONARIES 

The Frank D. Prices are expected to 
arrive in San Francisco in mid-July, 
going from there to Salt Lake City, to 
Nashville, to Richmond, Va. No speak- 
ing engagements before Aug. 10. 

John Leighton Stuart, president of 
Yenching University of Peiping, after 
five months’ visit to this country, is on 
his way back to China. 

D. J. Cumming, who sailed from San 
Francisco for Korea June 13, radioed 
the Nashville Committee on June 24: 
“Nearing Japan. Arrive Jinsen Satur- 
day. Good trip.” 


CHAPLAINS 

Chalmers U, Hatch, Charlotte, N. C., 
has accepted the position of assistant 
minister, First church, Shreveport, La. 
900 Jordan Street, Shreveport 15. 
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W. S. Barr from Willow Grove, Pa., 
to 161 W. 105th Street, New York 25. 
Now out of the service. 

John Rhodes from Dayton, Ohio, to 
Chaplains’ School, Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 
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PITTSBURGH FIRST * 

Among the vacation season preachers 
at Pittsburgh’s First church are Wal- 
lace M. Alston, Atlanta, July 28, and 
W. A. Alexander, Shreveport, Aug. 18. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Men 

Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 


Thoroughness in Instruction 
Friendliness on the Campus 
Sound Personal Guidance 
Returning veterans invited to write: 
Dr. Williams M. Mitchell, Chairman 


Veterans’ Counselling Committee 
For general information write: 


F. L. MeCluer, President 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 


MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Oldest Southern Presbyterian College 


for Women 
Register 
A number of 


now for 1947-48 
valuable competitive 
scholarships are available, 
For information write: 


Dean Martha C. Grafton 
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credited by Association of American Univer- 
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RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Veterans with previous attendance given first consideration 
Civilian students with Davidson heritage given second priority 
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Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
FOUNDED ON CONVICTIONS 
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A clear-thinking mind is essential. 
A broad knowledge of man and the world is invaluable. 
A Christian purpose in life is the supreme need of the hour. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, PRESIDENT 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
‘The Registrar. 

















